LOTHAIR.                               I8l

There was to be a private inspection of the picture at
the studio of the artist, and Mr. Phoebus had invited Lothair
to attend it. Our friend had accordingly, on the appointed
day, driven down to Belmont, and then walked to the resi-
dence of Mr. Phoebus with Colonel Campian and his wife.
It was a short and pretty walk, entirely through the royal
park, which the occupiers of Belmont had the traditionary
privilege thus to use.

The residence of Mr. Phcobus was convenient and agree-
able, and in situation not unlike that of Belmont, being
sylvan and sequestered. He had himself erected a fine
studio, and added it to the original building. The flower
garden was bright and curious, and on the lawn was a
tent of many colours designed by himself, and which
might have suited some splendid field of chivalry. Upon
gilt and painted perches also there were paroquets and
macaws.

Lothair on his arrival found many guests assembled,
chiefly on the lawn. Mr. Phoebus was highly esteemed,
and had distinguished and eminent friends, whose constant
courtesies the present occasion allowed him elegantly to
acknowledge. There was a polished and grey-headed noblo
who was the head of the patrons of art in England, whose
nod of approbation sometimes made the fortune of a young
artist, and whose purchase of pictures for the nation even
the furious cognoscenti of the House of Commons dared
not question. Some of the finest works of Mr. Phcebus
were to be found in his gallery; but his Lordship admired
Madame Phcebus even more than her husband's works, and
Euphrosyne as much as her sister. It was sometimes
thought, among their friends, that this young lady had
only to decide in order to share the widowed coronet; but
Euphrosyne laughed at everything, even her adorers'; and
while her witching mockery only rendered them more
fascinated, it often prevented critical declarations.